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Building For the Ages 


VJT/hen we walk down Whitehall we pause 
w to salute the Cenotaph^ thus paying 
homage to the brave company that this 
shrine commemorates. Henceforward let 
us remember too Sir Edwin Lutyens, who 
built this fine and noble recognition of the 
Empire’s dead, and now has passed on. 
Sir Edwin was a builder of beauty, and since 
the days of Christopher Wren there has 
been, some think, no greater. It was his 
inspiration and genius which adornecFWhite- 
hall with a dignified memorial which is not 
pompous and showy, but reserved, noble, 
and beautiful. 

The Cenotaph does not grow old with the 
years*. It speaks of remembrance and 
bravery. It is the nation’s heart engraved by 
the skill of a great architect. Thousands 
stand by it in remembrance and dedication. 
Like all simple and beautiful things it has a 
touch of eternity about it. Its builder built 
it for the ages. * 

A Message For the Future 

Lutyens built other things for the ages too. 
He saw the noble prospects of a new city of 
Delhi as the capital of a new and greater 
India. There under the hot sun of India he 
laid out a splendid city and at its heart a 
■ splendid palace. But he wanted to do more 
than build a-fine house for the representative 
of the King-Emperor. He wanted to speak of 
India and give her and the whole world a mes¬ 
sage which should be for the ages to come. 

So outside the entrance to the. Viceroy’s 
House at Delhi the architrct erected a great 
column and on it engraved these words, “ In 
Thought Faith, in Word Wisdom, in Deed 
Courage, in Life Service. So may India be 
great.” That was his word for the ages. = 
He spoke as an architect through marble 
and granite, through glittering glass and'i 
handsome corridor. But on the simple stone 
column he spoke as a seer to India and the 
world a message for all time*. Every time tin 
Indian looks at the great palace, and every 
time the Viceroy looks out from it they know, 
that the column speaks to them. 

Jt is said that the same great builder built 
over three hundred houses for ordinary 
people to , live in. Each was conceived 
differently. The site was prospected, the view 
noted, and then the master-mind began to 
translate his ideas into brick and stone. 
He built not only that people might have 
a place to live and sleep in. He built a 
house worthy to stand by itself as a creation 
of beauty, and fit to la$t on when other days 
and other men appeared. 

Time* Reveals the False 

Building for the ages must have that 
conception about it whether we are building • 
men or building houses. Time reveals the 
false inventions, the cheap imitations. Time 
shows up the false glitter and time wears 
away the outside polish. The lesser craftsmen 
may hope that their mistakes will be covered 
up by plaster or paint ; but time reveals the 
cracks and the bad workmanship. Building 
for the ages must have the quality of Faith 
about it which rejects the unfounded and 
dismisses the easy and unworthy. 

’ T HAT is why Sir Edwin Lutyens chose his 
motto for India and engraved it as 
he did. He built to exalt Faith—the faith of 
those who in past years had toiled to make 
India great—the faith of those whose lives 
are unrecorded in the great undertakings 
which are never finished in a single lifetime. 


Building for the ages means that nothing 
is too small, or too insignificant to matter. 
The master-architect watches the hidden 
places as well as the ones which are seen. 
The pillar must be solid and not packed with 
rubble; the foundations deep and not 
shallow. Without this foundation of Faith 
no great building lasts. The great builder 
knows that no amount of decoration and 
exterior colour can make his building. It 
must speak to the ages for itself. 

A Word Engraved in Stone 

It is said of Sir Edwin Lutyens that the 
buildings of his later years were more 
simple and less ornate than those of his 
younger days. He threw out the showy and 
intricate and took on the plain and good. 
He put that belief into his great column in 
front of the Viceroy’s House. He called it 
“ in Word Wisdom.” Wisdom does not 
always come with age. It is not always 
present when a man speaks. The great 
architect knew this vvhen he spoke to India 
in this way. He knew the poor stuff of which 
human nature is sometimes made. But he also 
knew the great stuff of which it is capable. 

Jt is a word which the coolies, the mer¬ 
chants, the civil servants, the soldiers, 
the Viceroy see. Without that wisdom no 
measures, no people can be truly great. It is 
the wisdom Which comes from patience and 
respect for others, from a deep reading of 
the signs of the time. Men know wisdom 
when they see it. The architect engraved the 
word in stone so that all India might .have 
the ideal before it and be prepared to pursue it. 

Building for the ages is the wise man’s 
course. Today is the small area in which men 
live. It quickly passes and a new day takes 
its place. But each day accumulates its own 
wisdom and the total makes a big period of 
time. What is our own gathering of the years? 
Is it poor and mean and hardly worth* look¬ 
ing at ? Or is it fragrant and pleasant, wise 
and ennobling ? In the house of ages that 
we are building now let each one of us set 
up a column at the front door and adopt the 
great motto In Word, Wisdom ! 

Whitehall's Living Message 

The wise master-builder must see Courage 
and Service in his achievements. Some said 
the cenotaph was too simple and severe ; it 
lacked the sound of trumpets and the glory 
of battle ; it was too quiet and subdued. 
But Sir Edwin Lutyens’s plan won the day. 
It spoke clearly of Courage and Service. It 
preached eloquently of the qualities for 
which men give their lives. It stands now in 
Whitehall a living message to this generation 
and to the generations to come. 

Building for the ages has this quality of 
Courage and Service. Without them life is 
dull and prosaic. ’ It lacks the thrill and 
march which quicken the step and lift up" 
the head. Courage in dark days and Service 
always may well be written on the columns 
in front of all our doors. They must be of the 
fibre of our make-up as a people in the future. 
Without them we cannot be great. 

That is why the great builder chose a 
lasting word for his greatest achieve¬ 
ment. He built for the ages and thought 
for the ages. He knew that wisdom, courage, 
and service are the abiding qualities. Into 
his work, whether it was a palace or a pantry, 
he poured this belief. His buildings will last 
on into the ages because he gave to them what 
he exhorteckothers to give. 



Friend of the Ducks 

Hundreds of thousands of ducks migrate each year to 
the Everglades in Florida for winter sanctuary; 
Mr John Cowieson, a naturalist, is their special friend. 


A SAD TALE OF HONEY 


JJoney and onions both have 
their devotees, but nobody 
has ever thought of blending 
them. They are delights to be 
enjoyed apart—and far apart. 
Therefore we can sympathise 
with those unfortunate people 
who complained last autumn of 
an onion flavour in their honev, 

0 

and felt compelled to take their 
honey back and get their money 
back. 

The explanation of this dire 
phenomenon proved simple. The 
district - affected -was close to 
Brighton, one noted for its 


honey. But last year in that 
same district hundreds of acres 
were devoted to the ra:sing of 
onion seed; Then the honey bees 
(or shall we call them the honion 
bees?) got busy on the blossom. 

In due course the unsuspecting 
hive owners 1 gathered the honey 
and put it on the market. It was 
eagerly bought - as a *\welcome 
addition to the sugar ration—and 
then the complaints began. 
This year, it is suggested onions 
should be grown in East Sussex, 
where the honey bees are scarce. 
This may solve the problem. 


Hundreds and Thousands 


jQ^ondon Transport is only a ten- 
year-old, it is true, but-it is 
a youngster of great accomplish¬ 
ments; and the year 1943, though 
necessarily one of contraction 
rather than of expansion, has been 
notable in many ways. On the 
saving side, * for instance, it can 
record 800 tons of tickets salved, 
2,260,000 miles saved by parking 
buses, and another 900,000 miles 
by a “curfew ” on many routes. 


In quite another direction 
London Transport has helped the 
war effort in no small, way, for 
on its farms were grown 5 tons of 
tomatoes, 265 tons of cabbage, 
and 430 tons of potatoes, as well 
as many-tons of root vegetables 
and thousands of lettuces 
We congratulate Londor Trans¬ 
port on escaping at times from 
our crowded streets to tend such 
a bumper harvest. 
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Russia at the Gates 
of Poland 

\Y7hen the historians of the future weigh up events of 1943 
. it is probable that the most outstanding will prove to 
be those that occurred in Russia. 

In no part of the world was the clash of vast hosts .more 
continuous, nor the progress against the Nazis more sustained. 


This year opened with .a break¬ 
through toward the old Polish 
frontier which surprised even the 
most fervid admirers of Russian 
might; and it was an advance 
made chiefly by fresh forces un- 
obtrusively assembled to replace 
those who had held the line stub- 


to surrender and the great Don 
valley was also recovered. 

Meanwhile, the Germans and 
their satellite armies were being 
steadily forced out’ of the 
Caucasus, Rostov-on-Don fell, and 
the Russians swept forward to 
close the exits from the Crimea, 
bornly and heroically against the and then on to the estuary of the 
.finest panzer divisions the Ger- Dnieper at Kherson, 
mans could throw in. New year’s Day 1943 saw the 

As we write, not only is Ger- recapture, of Veliki Luki, an im- 
man-occupied Poland in danger, portant city on the railway from 
,but the last railway, linking - Riga to Moscow.. 

"Germany with Odessa is threat- Other famous .cities like 
ened. Once the Russians are Kharkov, Gomel, Kursk, and 


astride this a wedge will be - 
driven between the northern and 
southern Nazi armies, those on 
the Lower Dnieper being shorn 
cf valuable support. 

We may indeed soon witness a 
great leap forward by the Rus¬ 
sians from the Dnieper to the 
Bug, and from that barely defen-, 
sible line to the Dniester. 

The Russians have recovered 
even greater stretches during the 
past year, their only hold up 
having been on the Leningrad 
front, though they have freed 
that city from siege conditions. 

The opening days of last year 
found the German Sixth Army of 
250,000 completely isolated on the 
frozen wastes about Stalingrad, 
500 miles due east of the Dnieper 
and 800 from the present bulge 
beyond Kiev. These armies had 


Brians!: have been recovered, and, 
though the Germans have skil¬ 
fully extricated their forces, their 
losses in men and material have 
been terrific.* 

Last. November when Marshal 
Stalin reviewed the year's results 
he announced the German losses 
as 4,000,000 officers and men, 
14,000 planes, 25,000 tanks, and 
40,000 guns. The fierce fighting 
of the past two months has added 
to these stupendous figures, and 
their recent retreats have • done 
much to lower the prestige of the 
whole German Army. 

Hitler can no longer deceive 
himself as to the outcome of the 
menace from the east, revealing 
to the world his inner fears in his 
New ‘ Year speech, so very 
different in tone and spirit from 
his earlier bombastic utterances.- 


Junior Parliaments 


Two important conferences at¬ 
tended by boys and .girls 
have been held in London. 

One was organised by the 
Council for Education in World 
Citizenship and was opened by 
the Lord Mayor, presided over by- 
Mr R. W. Moore, Headmaster of 
Harrow, and addressed by Mr. 
Noel Baker, Sir William Beve¬ 
ridge, Mr J. B. Priestley, Dr 
Audrey Richards, and other dis¬ 
tinguished authorities. Attended 
by 1000 young people, this, the 
first gathering arranged by the 
Council, will, we hope, lead to 
many more holiday discussions. 


The other conference was the 
second organised for secondary 
scholars by the Association for 
Education in Citizenship and 
dealt with the problems of recon¬ 
struction. It was opened by Sir 
Ernest .Simon, and amdng the 
speakers were Mr H. C. Dent, and 
an RAF education officer. Pilot 
Officer. A. K. C. Ottaway. 

Many boys and girls took an 
active part in the discussions. 
The C N welcomes this interest in 
the things that really matter by 
boys and girls who are destined 
to play so vital a part in shaping 
the/new world. 


An Echo of a Golden Voice 


For Services 
Rendered 

rj^HE New Year Honours List in 
the fifth year of war rewards 
many hundreds of men and 
women, in uniform and out, who 
have striven untiringly for our 
common cause. 

It includes five new barons, five 
Privy Councillors, and three Com¬ 
panions cf Honour; and also one 
baronet—Sir Richard Wells, MP 
for Bedford, three of whose sons 
have laid down' their lives for 
their country, while a fourth is- 
reported missing from air opera¬ 
tions. 

Among the new peers are Mr 
Charles Ammon, Labour M P for 
North Camberwell and former 
Chairman of the L C C, who from 
humble*beginnings has built up a 
career of great distinction; and 
Sir Courtauld Thomson, who has 
always proved himself ready to 
serve hospitals and other worthy 
causes, and has placed the nation 
for ever'in his debt by his gift to 
the National Trust of Dorney- 
wood House and 200 lovely acres 
of Buckinghamshire. 

In Many Walks of Life 

The new Privy Councillors in¬ 
clude Sir Archibald Clark Kerr, 
British Ambassador in Moscow, 
and Mr W. Mabane, Parliamen¬ 
tary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Food. The three new Companions 
of Honour "are Mr R. S. Hudson, 
Minister of Agriculture; Mr 
Richard Casey, the newly-ap¬ 
pointed Governor of Bengal; and 
the Revd Edmund Fellowes, who 
has contributed so much to our 
knowledge of early English music. 

Among the many new knights 
are Mr W. Paterson, designer of 
the Anderson Shelter ; Professor 
Ernest Barker of Cambridge, the 
great authority on political 
science; and Capt Geoffrey de 
Havilland, who was producing 
excellent planes in the last war 
and in this war has produced the 
fastest plane in the world—the. 
Mosquito. 

One other name we will men¬ 
tion, if only that it deserves to be 
better known in this country—Dr 
C. H. Best the cc-discoverer of 
insulin with Sir Frederick Bant¬ 
ing, who is in the Canadian 
Honours List as a Commander of 
the Order of the British Empire. 

Petrol-Saving 

Transport 
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Little News Reels 


^early three-quarters of the 
British prisoners of war tak¬ 
ing London University examina¬ 
tions in enemy camps have been 
successful. 

Australia is . planning to 
establish an Antarctic whaling 
industry by building a whaling 
station at Boydtown on the New 
South, Wales coast. 

The famous Halle Orchestra, 
pride of Manchester, is to give a 
series - of symphony concerts in 
Gibraltar , Algeria, Sicily , s South¬ 
ern Italy, Egypt, Palestine, anrZ 
perhaps in Malta . The con¬ 
ductor ; John Barbirolli, will have 
75 musicians with him. 

The defence of Britain in 1943 
cost the RAF only four planes, 
although 315 German aircraft 
were destroyed over this country. 

The new Soviet National 
Anthem was played for the first 
time on New Year’s-Day, following 
a midnight -broadcast to the 
Russian Army and the people. 

Kirk„ Bramwith Church in 
Yorkshire has a memorial win¬ 
dow set up “in gratitude for the 
victory in North Africa 

giNCE the liberation of Stalin¬ 
grad more than 10,000 houses 
and 1000 blocks of fiats have been 
built in the ruined city. 

A Tyne tunnel connecting 
South Shields and Tynemouth is 
to be discussed by representatives 
of the two towns. 


King Peter of Yugoslavia Jigs 
won his icings as an R A F fighter 
pilot. 

Since war began, two million 
gifts have been sent to merchant 
* seamen through the Merchant 
Navy Comfort Service. 

Last year ■ Scottish children 
gathered 70 tons of rose-hips. 
The syrup from this harvest is 
already on sale and is giving 
added strength to mothers .and 
•babies during the winter., 

* Liberty ships of a neio type,\ 
larger and faster , are to be called 
Victory ships.. 

^botut 400 million Savings Cer¬ 
tificates were bought in 1943, 
and there are now 17 million 
holders. 

Mrs M Robinson has lived in 
the same cottage at Ings, Winder- 
mere, for 72 years. A member of 
the village choir for 79 years, at 
88 she still walks H miles to 
church every Sunday. 

A leading-aircraftman icith the 
Eighth Army was accidentally 
taken into the air on the tail of 
a Spitfire, but landed safely when 
the pilot was warned that he had 
a passenger. 

The' first onions for two years 
have arrived in this country' 
from Spain; and lemons are ex¬ 
pected soon from Sicily. 

Argentina has officially recog¬ 
nised the new Government of. 
Bolivia. 


Youth News Reel 


’^n Orpington Scout has re¬ 
cently formed a Rover Scout 
Crew with the members of his 
division in Italy; it is known as 
the “Jerboa Crew.” 

It is hoped to form a Czecho¬ 
slovak Scout Group to work in 
conjunction with a Girl Guide 
Company in London and the 
Home Counties. 

Not only in this country does 
the Boys Brigade show its mis¬ 
sionary spirit, for Nigertan b B 
Companies have been giving to 
the Aid to. China Fund, and 
an Australian Company has 
adopted a boy in an Indian 
leper hospital. 

During 1943 many Young 
Farmers Clubs raised crops of 
onions which they sold to 
NAAFI, the proceeds going to 
the Red Cross.' 

An SOS box into which money 
is placed for various charities is 
in the clubroom of -the 8th Poole 
(St James) Scout Group. The 
money is earned by the Scouts. 


- Some North London Guides, 
learning that certain wards in a 
fayious children's hospital had 
been unfit for use t since the 
blitz because no cleaners icere 
available to clean up the dirt 
and debris, got busy and in a 
few weeks made things spick 
and span again. i 

^he Sea Cadet Gallantry Cross 
has been awarded to George 
Harris, age 16, of Fleetwood, for 
jumping into the sea at a dan¬ 
gerous point and rescuing a four- 
year-old Belgian refugee. 

Over 7000 Sea Cadets passed 
into the Royal Navy and Merchant 
Navy last year. 

A prisoner of war in Germany 
has been adopted by the 1st 
Broadstone Scout Troop, who 
keep him supplied icith quar¬ 
terly parcels through the Red 
Cross. ■ 

50 tons of waste paper has 
been collected by the 26 th 
Bristol (North Cote) Scout 
Troop. 


(^hristie’s, now settled in Lord 
Derby’s fine mansion in 
Stratford Place, have just re¬ 
ceived for sale a relic of one of 
the world's greatest singers. It 
is a horseshoe brooch with a 
double row of diamonds worn by 
Adelina Patti when she ^sang at 
the Crystal Palace in a great 
concert on June 25, 1898, to com¬ 
memorate the 60th anniversary 
of Queen Victoria’s coronation. 
Patti was in glorious voice, 
though she was 55, and one of 
her songs that day was “Voi che 
sapete,” the immortal aria from 
The Marriage of Figaro. 

It is rather sad that the cen¬ 
tenary of Patti’s birth, February 
19 of last year, should have 
passed without notice, for she 
was for many years the shining 
star of Ccvent Garden Opera 
House. Not since the time of 
Jenny Lind, the illustrious 
Swedish Nightingale who died 
in 1887, had any soprano thrilled 
audiences with such sheer delight 
as this little Spanish-born 


Sicilian who made her debut in 
grand opera as a mere child of 
16 in New York. 

Adelina Patti sang in 1917 for 
a Gi’eat War charity in the 
Albert Hall, at the age of 74, still 
with her old sweetness; and she 
sang the lovely song, The Last 
Rose of Summer, which her 
British and American audiences 
never tired of hearing. She died 
two years later, at her castle in 
Wales, a great lady with a never- 
to-be-forgotten voice. 

America’s Millions 

President Roosevelt has stated 
that. 3,800,000 Of the armed 
United States forces of 10,000,000 
are already .overseas and by next 
Julv the number will rise to over 
5,000,000. 

A considerable part of these 
American fighting men'are in. the 
Far East, but the number avail¬ 
able for the European theatre of 
f war is yery great and will in¬ 
crease enormously soon. 


- The problem of short runs will 
be eased for 1 many transport 
operators by the production of a 
new standard electric vehicle 
by the Committee of Electric 
Vehicle Designers. 

Lord Leathers, Minister of 
War Transport, recently in¬ 
spected the vehicle, which can be 
made by any manufacturers from 
standard drawings in a minimum 
of man hours. It. is rated at 
eight horse power, and has a 
universal body quickly adaptable 
to individual requirements. 

The price, without battery and 
charger, is £335, and the vehicle 
can be run at less than half the 
cost of its petrol equivalent. It 
is so simple to operate that a 
girl. with no previous driving ex¬ 
perience can learn to handle it 
in ten minutes. It runs, too, oh 
home-produced fuel; and the bat¬ 
tery can be recharged overnight 
so that the vehicle is. ready for 
duty again in the morning, with 
power sufficient, to cover 42 miles. 


A Fine Old English ’Gentleman 


JJenry King, of Whitehall, near : 

Taunton, was born in 1835. 
He joined the GWR in the 1850’s, 
and remained in. the railway's 
service until 1907, when he- re¬ 
tired with more than half a cen¬ 
tury’s good work' behind him. 
Henry King was old enough to 
walk when Queen -Victoria* came 
to the throne, and he was still 
walking and enjoying life in the 
seventh year of the reign of her 
great-grandson, George the Sixth. 

*No\v this fine old Somerset 

Victory at Magnitogorsk 

The greatest iron ore centre 
of Soviet Russia is at Magnito¬ 
gorsk in the Urals. A new blast 
furnace, which was constructed 
in eight months, has just been 
brought into use there, and it is 
hoped that it will produce more 
than all the pre-revolutionary 
Ural furnaces. 


railwayman has died at the age 
of 108 in the pretty village where 
He was born. He never drank, 
he never smoked, but he was gar¬ 
dening busily when he was 103, 
and until quite recently he delt 
his bed every day and came 
downstairs to look out upon the 
world from his sitting-room win¬ 
dow. Henry King's descendants 
numbered nearly 80, and all were 
proud of the craftsman-carpenter 
who -was the head of their cheer¬ 
ful .family. 

THINGS SEEN 

Four men on “ penny-far¬ 
thing/’ cycles on a Surrey road. 

A peacock butterfly on the 
wing at Stratford-on-Avon. 

A sunfish weighing half a ton 
washed up on the Northumber¬ 
land coast. 
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FOR ALL CLIMES 

^ot the least of the problems 
of training troops for over¬ 
seas service is that of accli¬ 
matisation. The extremes of 
heat and of cold, of rain-soaked 
and of dust-laden air t will take 
much from the fighting efficiency 
of soldiers from a temperate 
climate. 

To overcome this disability, 
and to ^ enable troops to go 
straight into action in Burma, or 
the South-West Pacific, says the' 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association, experiments have 
been carried out with the help of - 
five men- dressed in normal 
tropical uniform, who for one 
and a half hours a day walked 
on a treadmill in a room artifi¬ 
cially heated to 104 degrees, with 
a humidity of 23 per cent. All 
troops bound for the Far. East 
will probably get this training. 

US CHORISTERS 

The choir of Norwich Cathedral 
has been assisted during recent 
weeks by the addition of two' 
service men from the United 
States ; Army. They are both; 
lieutenants, one ' the assistant 
choirmaster Af St Paul’s Cathe¬ 
dral, Detroit, and the other the 
organist and choirmaster at St 
John’s Lutheran Church, near 
Columbia. 

They wear their surplices over 
their uniforms and never miss a 
service when not on duty. 

STILL DIGGING 

An 82-year-old man won a fifst 
prize for his allotment in a city 
area; he produced 49 pounds of 
potatoes from five tubers. 

He and other old-age pen¬ 
sioners—not all quite so old—• 
are now the people most helped 
by the Friends Allotments Com¬ 
mittee, originally started to 
assist the unemployed. There 
are hardly any unemployed men 
now, of course, except those who 
are too old to work, but there, 
are still over 22,000 people who 
are glad to get together in allot- - 
ment societies and who need help 
in getting seeds and tools, and 
among fhem # are 150 blind men. 

So, in spite of a .war-changed 
situation the scheme is still 
needed. In 1943 'the cost ,of the 
seeds and other national supplies 
was over £15,000, the recipients 
paying over £10,000 of this, and 
the rest coming from £2,293 in 
subscriptions to the fund, 
doubled by Government grant. 
The estimated value of last 
year’s produce was £220,000—a 
bounteous return from the good 
English earth. 



A Tale of the RAF 

The Spitfire pilot and his fitter exchange a few remarks, obviously of a 
light-hearted nature, on the pilot’s return from a successful sortie. 


SUCCESS STORY 

Rochdale is rightly proud of 
Grade Fields, and we doubt not 
that it is no less proud of another 
of its successful women—Mary 
Burns, who has been .appointed 
by the Cotton Board to supervise 
welfare arrangements for 300,000 
cotton operatives. 

Mary Burns left-school at 14 
to work in a local mill. A scholar¬ 
ship took her to college, and 
then, after a course in labour 
management, she became welfare 
officer in a mill. Her new 
appointment makes her respon¬ 
sible for the welfare of every 
mill-girl in Lancashire. Well 
done! 

THE LURE OF THE 
COUNTRYSIDE 

During the worst air attacks on 
the city of Norwich more than 100 
people were evacuated to the 
pleasant village of Aylsham. They 
were so kindly received, and 
enjoy life in. this countryside so 
much more than town life, that 
when asked recently to return to 
their homes in Norwich they all 
objected. 


Horror on a Minesweeper 

Naval men who have long en¬ 
dured all the terrors of war at 
sea are not easily alarmed, but 
the first lieutenant of a mine¬ 
sweeper which has seen much 
service in the Mediterranean has 
admitted his horror at what he 
calls his worst experience—an 
experience unrelated to enemy 
action. 

It was on a dark night just as 
the sweep was being hauled in. 
The officer saw what he took to 
be a black mass of. seaweed 
tangled in the sweep. Stretching 
out a hand to remove it, he 
grasped something which at first 
felt like a garden hose. In a 
moment, however, he realised his 
mistake. His bare arm had been 
seized by an octopus which kept 
tightening its grip until, after a 
great struggle, it was dragged on 
board and killed. 


SELF LAST 


A Self-Last Club formed by 
seven little girls for. helping The 
Prisoners of War Fund, and re¬ 
ported in the CN, has had a 
happy sequel. For now we learn 
that it was the inspiration of a 
similar club for girls at the 
Gladstone Road Mission at Mit¬ 
cham, in Surrey, a branch of the 
Shaftesbury Society. There are 
now forty members of this club, 
and on a recent Saturday, by en¬ 
tertainment and a sale of work, 
they raised the proud sum of just 
over £40 to help Prisoners of 
War. 

The C N sends its warmest 
greetings to these girls who have 
foimd that the secret of captur¬ 
ing true happiness lies in helping 
others all the time and thinking 
of Self Last. 


SCOTLAND’S CHANCE A BELL IS TOLLED 


A New Discovery by America 


American soldiers in Britain 
^ have made yet another dis¬ 
covery in this puzzling land of 
ours _—the pantomime. They found 
some faults in it, as well they 
might. But they loved it because 


there, with the old fairy-tales, the 
fairy queen, the glittering trans¬ 
formation-scene, the thrill and 
excitement of a wonderful world 
gleaming across the footlights. 
We may have a Children’s 


they love children, and the de- Theatre again, for the whole year 

light of the children delighted ’ * * '. 

them. 

The “panto” is such a national 
institution with us that we can 
hardly understand how a nation 
which loves children can get on 
without it. For their part, some 
of our American guests could not 
understand how our young people 
could enjoy an entertainment 
containing so much material 
which hardly seemed the proper 
fare for children. But despite so 
much which the C N would like to 


round, before very long, if all goes 
u T ell. But the “ panto” has been 
our children’s theatre at Christ- 
mastide for generations, and Its 
continued popularity bears wit¬ 
ness to the need for it. Perhaps 
one of those American soldiers 
will take home-with him an idea 
for an American pantomime, with 
improvements. Hollywood may 
take up the idea. Walt Disney 
may lend a hand, and give us 
something more like Snow White. 
What a pantomime that glorious 


see removed from our pantomime poet of the screen could make for 
stage, the spirit of the old and the children of a world once more 
evergreen ,harlequinade is still at peace! 


Power for the Highlands is a 
new Ministry of Information film 
about a thorny question. The 
vast hydro-electric potential of 
Scotland is here debated by a 
small party of Scotsmen in a 
train running through their 
native land. The Highland 
gamekeeper v clinging to the old 
order, is against any change; his 
fellow travellers, younger and 
more visionary, state their views 
in favour of the scheme ably and 
with conviction. 

On the benefits the scheme will 
bring, few Scotsmen can disagree 
in the main* with the Secretary 
for Scotland’s pronouncement 
when he moved the second read-' 
ing of the Hydro-Electric De¬ 
velopment Bill. After stating 
that in Caithness, Sutherland, 
and Shetland one-third of the 
population had disappeared in 
the last 60 years, Mr Torn John¬ 
ston went on, “Cheap electricity 
would attract electro-chemical, 
electro-metallurgical and other 
industries, whose development 
ought not to involve disfigure¬ 
ment of the scenery, and the 
chief amenity to be considered 
was the economic security of the 
people.” This film eloquently 
underlines his case. 


The custom of “ringing the 
Devil’s knell ” at Christmas has 
been revived at Dewsbury chui’ch. 
It is an ancient custom which had 
its origin in an ancient folk 
legend that the Devil died when 
Christ was born. 


MORE POLISH 

that new furniture is 
scarce it is more important 
than ever to preserve our old 
furniture with polish. Therefore, 
we can all welcome the news 
that beeswax is among the many 
things in greater supply owing to 
the improvement in the shipping 
situation. 

Beeswax is coming irom Tan¬ 
ganyika, Abyssinia, Fnnch West 
Africa, and Russia, and this 
means that more furniture and 
floor polish will be available. It 
also means that we can all keep 
ourselves warm by rubbing hard 
and smarteni'ng-up our homes. A 
table' may be old, but if its sur¬ 
face is highly'polished it looks as 
cheerful as the shining face of a 
school boy. - ' : 

Peter Puck says that his furni¬ 
ture, though not refined, at least 
will be more polished. But, at 
the same time, he deplores the 
news that shoe polis i will be 
more available; he has been 
managing very well without it. 

1MCA 

If any reader of the C N were 
to meet a foreigner who inquired 
for the Station Imca, would he 
be able to direct him? Yet this 
is what a young Pole asked in a 
West Riding town recently. 

It took the native ;iome time 
and much hard thinking before 
the knotty problem could be 
solved. What the soldier really 
wanted was to be directed to some 
. friends who were stationed for the 
time at the local Y M C A. 

AFRICAN ARMAMENTS 

The Mechanical - and Civil 
Engineering Departments of the 
Kenya-Uganda Railv’ays and 
Harbours have been do .ng a mag¬ 
nificent war job. Motor ambul¬ 
ances and gun and ammunition 
lorries have been designed and 
built in' their workshops, and 
anti-tank mines and other arma¬ 
ments are being mass-produced. 

When the Kenya-Ugmda Rail¬ 
way was started in tie closing 
years of last century one of the 
chief objects in view 'was the 
stamping out of the slave trade 
which had been carried on in 
East Africa in a particularly 
brutal form. With transport 
made easy, immediately the news 
of a slave raid was received 
British civil authorities could be 
rushed to the spot to prevent the 
slave traders from carrying off 
their unfortunate African cap¬ 
tives. 

Now the railway is playing its 
part in ending another type of 
slavery. 


Sailing the Rat at Eton 


J)atchet having appealed to 

* Eton for the services of a rat¬ 
catcher, the C N suggested re¬ 
cently that boys from Eton Col¬ 
lege might gladly lend a hand in 
the good work of extermination. 
Grandsires of present-day 
Etonians’can tell how, in their 
day, Collegers grappled with a 
plague of rats of their own. 

Until the latter half of last 
century Sixth Form boys, - fol¬ 
lowing ancient tradition, had 
supper in Long Chamber. So did 
swarms of rats, which would 
emerge from holes in the floor 
and wainscot to feed on the bones 
that the boys threw down. 
Periodically the boys would 
organise a rat hunt. 

The process was simple.- The 
floor of Long Chamber was 
baited with bones and other frag-* 
ments, and the unmolested rats 


poured out of hiding to profit by 
the bounty. Then a fag would 
nip silently round the room, and 
into each hole in floor and wains¬ 
cot insert a stocking, the foot in 
the hole, the upper par: outwards 
and left widely open. An alarm 
being given, the rats scurried 
back to their fastnesses,.only to 
be caught in the gaping stockings. 
Socks had not yet been intro¬ 
duced. 

A venerable Vice-Provost v/ho 
used to tell of the adventure was 
asked if the boys wore the same 
stockings on going into school 
next morning. “Of course, of 
course,” he replied; ‘we could 
not get clean stockings, when we 
pleased.” 

That was the Eton way 
in Victorian days. To say that 
it was entirely successful would 
be to exaggerate. 
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EditorsTable 


HOMES FOR HEROES 

"Deferring to Lord Woolton’s 
remarks concerning the last- 
war slogan which spoke of 
making homes fit for heroes to 
live in. Sir William Beveridge 
has declared that in his opinion 
there is nothing wrong with this 
notorious slogan, but that it 
would be wrong not to get these 
homes, and not to get them good 
enough.' Sir' William preferred 
to put it as “ making homes fit 
for Britons in an unspoiled 
Britain.” 

For ourselves, there is no 
great mystery in this matter of 
curing unemployment in house¬ 
building, the truth being that 
the nation has before it more 
good work to do than it has hands 
to perform it, and that the real 
cure "for unemployment is to 
order the good work to be done. 

©■ 

Fighting Typhus 

XTaples, fourth city of Italy, 
has been suffering from an 
epidemic of typhus, and 250 
cases have been noted since the 
Allied occupation. Now the 
Allied medical authorities are 
helping local sanitary organisa¬ 
tions to combat the disease' 
among the civilian population. 

It is a tribute to the efficiency 
of our medical services that not 
one case of typhus has occurred 
among soldiers of the United 
Nations. 

®. / , . 

Why Not Sign 
Buildings ? 

KJow and then we see some fine 
1 structure possessing an 
ornamental cornerstone inscribed 
with the names of those who 
built it and designed it. 

\\iry, it is asked, should not 
all buildings be signed by the 
architects who ' planned them ? 
It would certainly increase the 
pride of the members of a very 
noble profession, and also help the 
public to appreciate the merits 
of those who serve them. A 
building should be a picture, 
and there is as good reason to 
announce the name of its artist 
as^to expect a painter to sign 
his work. 


The Countryside 
Beautiful 

A correspondent directs at¬ 
tention to the care that 
should be exercised in roadside 
planting not to mar rural aspects 
with badly treated or unsuitable 
vegetation. . 

An example is quoted in which 
trees and shrubs have been 
clipped out of all recognition of 
their natural forms so. that they 
become foreign to the strip of 
land in which they have been 
placed. 

We want more planting along 
our motor ways and new 
thoroughfares, but let us at all 
costs avoid artificiality. If the 
work is done with a fine dis¬ 
cretion, the. roads will in time 
become part of the rural land¬ 
scape through which they, pass, 
instead of scars across the face 
of our fair land. 

© 

Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity 

^he handing over by the French 
of all their powers under 
mandate to Syria and Lebanon 
is an action worthy of the old 
France at her best. It is in the 
true spirit of the . Atlantic 
Charter that these small states 
have been granted the right to 
work out their own destiny. 

Coming at this time of rising 
hopes among the enslaved 
peoples of Europe the news 
should create in the Nazi- 
oppressed countries a strong 
feeling of confidence in the future. 
.© 

Give Peace Contracts 
Now 

r J , HE chairman of a manufactur¬ 
ing firm, points out the ad¬ 
vantages of Buying Organisations 
to allocate peace contracts when 
the war ends. 

Take,, for example, hinges and 
screws, of which enormous num¬ 
bers will be wanted for home 
purposes. If peace contracts 
could be placed now, to run after 
the conclusion of war contracts, 
industry would be helped to 
function normally without undue 
delay, much to the benefit of 
workers and public alike. 

Our new Minister of Recon¬ 
struction, Lord Woolton, should 
be able to interest business men 
in ah idea so beneficial as this. 


Under the Editor's Table 


]SJow is the time to 
plan a better 
post-war world. Or 
we may miss the post. 
□ 

J/ff e are promised a 
great chain of 
National Parks. Hope 
they will not all be golf 
links . 

□ 

Ir is curious how we 
drop off to sleep at 
night. Yet sleep on 
in the morning. 

0 

ffow is the time for the 
gardener to take 
stock. If he has any 
in his garden. 


Peter Puck 
Wants to 
Know 



)\rmy bakers are 
ready for .the 
Second Front. But 
when it comes there 
will be no time for a 
loaf. 

*0 

Some people make 
good use of frost in 
the garden. Use it as a 
good excuse for staying 
indoors . 


0 


A 


If a Cornish cove 
is a fisherman 


new appeal is 
being made' for 
people to save bones. 
Some have plenty to 
pick with their neigh¬ 
bours. 


The fl arching Order 

A Great Spiritual 
Opportunity 

'T'he Archbishop of Toulouse 
has written a letter to 
young French Scouts who are 
being deported to Germany to 
work for the Germans. He tells 
them that this apparent calamity 
represents for them a • great 
opportunity. 

“The German people con¬ 
siders itself the chosen people, 
the elect race,” he writes. “ In- 
the face of this collective pride, 
you will represent the French 
conception of life, the human 
conception, for which the person 
counts. A Frenchman who does 
-not see a brother m every man 
does not belong to his race. 

“ You will be witnesses of 
Christ. You are not ignorant of 
the fact that Christ has many 
adversaries in Germany. They 
do not desire to accept His 
doctrine of charity, of .pity, of 
mercy. They do not want the 
humiliated and suffering Christ. 

** You will have understood 
me: you are going as.mission¬ 
aries.^ That is not perhaps the 
reason why they send you, but 
this is the marching order which 
I give you. You are French 
missionaries, - Christian mission¬ 
aries. Because of you, may 
France be loved and respected ; 
because of you, may Christ be 
worshipped.” 

If these young men are able 
to respond to the Archbishop’s 
lead, they may bring real blessing 
to the land of their captivity, 
lightening the darkness of the 
Continent. 

© 

LOCAL HISTORYv 

A recent suggestion by the 
City Surveyor of Canterbury 
that ** local ” history-should be 
taught in schools has drawn 
attention to a surprising omis¬ 
sion. A correspondent who 
attended a Secondary School 
in a famous city for six years 
tells us that not only was he 
told nothing of the purely local 
history of' the city itself, but 
that although he • gained a 
scholarship from his village 
school it was not until years 
after he had “ taken his own 
education in hand ” that he 
discovered that the village had 
played a very important part 
in the story' of the nation. He 
now lives in another famous 
village, and finds that the 
schoolchildren know next to 
nothing about its past. 

In spite of the very many 
subjects now crowded into the 
school term, time should surely 
be found in every school for an 
occasional lesson on local history. 
© 

Silent Time 

'"Time, as he'passes us, has a 
dove’s wing, 

Unsoiled and swift, and of a 
silken sound. William Cowper 
^ © 

JUST AN IDEA * 

As Abraham Lincoln said , the 
struggle of today is not altogether 
for today . It is for a vast future 
also . 


77;e Children’s 



Dining in Hall 


At a college in a famous University where chosen 
candidates for the RAF undergo*a'six-months’ course 


Are M Ps Worth £600 a Year ? 

By a Former IV1 P 


r _J^HE retiring editor of Hansard, 
the official record of the 
Parliamentary debates, has con¬ 
fided to a reporter that in his 
opinion the country does not get 
value for the £600 a year we pay 
our M Ps. 

This opinion seems to be based 
upon the fact that the editor has 
listened to all of them and has 
small opinion of their powers of 
oratory. This, however, is surely 
a poor method of valuation. The 
House, of Commons has many 
faults, but it is always willing to 
listen to a lhan who has some¬ 
thing to say and who knows his 
subject matter, and would rather 
listen to a poor speaker who 
knows what he is talking about 
than to a polished orator who is 
^ talking nonsense. 

Moreover, a Member of Parlia¬ 
ment stands for a constituency, 
and appears "in the Commons by 


virtue of popular election. What 
he is worth, therefore, to use a 
misleading term, must be counted 
by what he stands for, and not 
merely by the words he utters. It 
is, of course, an advantage for a 
public man to speak with ease, 
but it is rarely that an M P who 
knows his subject is so shy or 
diffident that he is unable to 
speak of the faith that is in him. 
Every MP, too, carries- a very 
potent right to vote for or 
against any motion, and respon¬ 
sible ministers must recognise 
this. * 

It has been said before tha-t 
such a wide range of knowledge 
is present in every House of 
Commons that there is always a 
member to be found who can tell 
us what we want to know on any 
subject. That I believe to be 
true, and it is the true answer to 
Hansard's retiring editor. 


Good News From Derbyshire 


Jwo more of Derbyshire's 
famous beauty-spots have 
been bought for the nation by the 
National *Trust. They are the 
well-known ramblers' haunts of 
Mam Tor and The Winnats, com¬ 
prising some 473 acres. Below 
are three of the most beautiful 
of the Castle ton Caves—Speed¬ 
well," Blue John, and Treak Cliff 
—but these caverns are not in¬ 
cluded in the Trust’s acquisition. 

The magnificent view from 
Mam Tor Ridge, with the homely 
villages of Castleton and Hope 


nestling in the great valley be¬ 
neath, is unforgettable, and 
acknowledged as one of England’s 
finest. 

This good National Trust news, 
following closely on the Trust’s 
acquisition of Apes Tor (a land¬ 
mark of great botanical and geo¬ 
logical interest in the Manifold 
Valley), has gladdened the hearts 
of all who roam the lovely hills 
and dales of Derbyshire and Staf¬ 
fordshire, and wish to see them 
preserved for the people for eve- 
more. 
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Newspaper 

Pilgrims in Uniform 

Jerusalem is full of pilgrims, but they are pilgrims in uniform . 
The world's most cherished city is being seen by thousands 
of young men and women who go back home to tell of its 
wonders. A British officer has lately written home this 
account of Jerusalem in our time. 


The streets of Jerusalem, the 
heights of Jericho and of 
Bethlehem, the winding paths of 
Nazareth are thronged today by 
Service men and women, who 
are- spending their leave visiting 
the sacred relics of early Chris¬ 
tianity, of Jewry, and the Moslem 
faith. 

In this land whence came the 
message of Peace and Good Will 
there is a sober thankfulness 
that it has been spared the 
horrors of Nazi oppression, to 
which the refugees who have 
sought succour here bear witness. 
Pilgrims pass daily within the 
Gates of Jerusalem to pay 
homage. 

The Unchanging City 

As the war moves inexorably 
northwards and westwards, 
Palestine continues its war effort 
in field, town, and village. Many 
of its sons and daughters, both 
Jew and Arab, are in uniform. 
Austerity - meals and high prices 
remain, and the blackout is a 
reminder that the Luftwaffe is 
still across the sea. Service 
visitors wisely avoid controversial 
matters, and though they may 
obtain a clearer conception of 
current problems, they devote 
their brief leisure to seeing the 
sacred and historic sights. 

The ancient city of Jerusalem 
is never-changing. For centuries 
it has fascinated people from all 
parts of the world, and it has 
been the visitor who has 
changed. 

Hordes of bootblacks still 
gather on the stonewalk by the 
Jaffa Gate and clap their brushes 
in an invitation to try their skill. 
To their clear English, their 
Hebrew or Arabic, has now been 
added Polish, French, and Greek, 
thus forming a medley of 
languages of the United Nations. 
From the Jaffa Gate a pilgrimage 
for the services is made weekly 
to the Garden of Gethsemane. 

Within the walls built by 
Suleiman the Magnificent the 
merchants of all races and all 
creeds offer their wares to the 
villagers or peasants, who journey 
by ass or by foot from the Hills 


of Judaea and the Valley of the 
Jordan. Sometimes nov? they 
come by omnibus or perhaps by 
bicycle. To the tourist the 
merchants offer the rich assort¬ 
ment of souvenirs to be found in 
all the bazaars of the Orient. 

Should the tourist in uniform 
wander off the guide-book track, 
he finds himself in a labyrinth 
of cobbled alleys and courtyards 
and hears chatter in many 
tongues. Bright-eyed . young¬ 
sters to whom the world outside 
is unknown gambol and play, 
while their elders are busy at 
many Crafts. The ' favourite 
pastime of the children is a 
game with cleaned date, stones, 
strangely akin to the marbles of 
English and American youth. 

Above the cobblestones the 
tourists will see flower-boxes ever 
; radiant with colour, balanced 
crazily * on narrow ledges, a 
display of which the dweller in 
any narrow, sun-starved street 
in any Western town would be 
very proud. The discerning 
tourist, should he look closely, 
may see between the ledges a 
long strand of wire. It is not a 
• wire for the products of the 
wash-tub, but one by which the^ 
world of the East now receives 
news of the world in the West— 
a wireless aerial. In that one 
respect Jeruusalem has changed. 

The Sermon in Stone 

The new city of Jerusalem is 
always growing, with its clean 
facades of grey stone and 
cement. It is dominated by the 
Jesus Tower of the stately 
Y M C A building, which stands 
on a hill opposite the Mount of 
Olives and overlooking the Valley 
of Hinnom. The YMCA has 
become one of Jerusalem’s 
attractions, and tourists in uni¬ 
form come, not only to the 
Services Club with all its 
pleasant amenities, but to see the 
"Sermon in Stone.” This build¬ 
ing is a memorial to the inspired 
vision of two Americans, Dr A. C. 
Harte and his close friend, Janies 
N. Jarvie. In its symbolism and 
design it seeks to convey the 
Christian message. 


Lend-Lease Machinery For the Mines 


Young entrants to mining— 
and a few old hands too— 
are now learning how to use 
the most up-to-date scientific 
machinery brought to < this 
*■ country from America under the 
* - Lend-Lease Agreement. 

The first training centre to 
r ' teach miners the use of devices 
which are revolutionising the 
mining industry has been estab¬ 
lished in Sheffield and thirty 
trainees are already at work 
there. 

The famous Yorkshire city has 
been chosen because of its 
position—right in the heart of 
one of England’s largest coal-, 
fields. Also the Mining Society 
of Sheffield University has spent 
the last year on examining the 
technicalities of mining by 
machinery, saving labour, and 
finding an antidote for the drop 
in this country’s coal production. 

Visits to collieries have taught 
mining students much,about the 
latest improvements in British 
machinery for conveying the 
coal from the face to the surface. 


Most of the apparatus is en¬ 
tirely new and the men qre 
given four weeks intensive train¬ 
ing on dismantling, erecting, 
and operating the machines. An 
important fact for the future is 
that young miners who wish to 
improve their prospects are be¬ 
ing trained to become electrical 
fitters. 

Model galleries are erected in 
miniature so th&t equipment 
used can be demonstrated under 
aatual mining conditions. 

One of the trainees at the 
centre is by no means new to 
mining, but nevertheless, he is 
willing to learn. He has spent 
eighteen years in American 
mines, and while Showing the 
use of American equipment to 
British miners he is picking up 
a few hints on British mining to 
take back to America. / 

The full complement of the 
centre is 324 trainees, and 
miners from Cumberland, Scot¬ 
land, South Wales, and other 
parts of the country are among 
those who have recently started. 
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What Better Life? 


T 


T 


The Beauty of Virtue 

'here is no virtue without a 
characteristic beauty to 
make it particularly loved of 
the good, and to make the bad 
ashamed of their neglect of - it. 
To' do what is right, argues 
superior taste as well as morals ; 
and those whose practice is evil 
feel an inferiority of intellectual 
power and enjoyment, even 
where they take no concern for 
a principle. Doing well has 
something more in it than the 
fulfilling of a duty. It is a cause 
of a just sense of elevation 
of character; it clears and 
strengthens the spirits ; it gives 
higher reaches of thought; it 
widens our benevolence, and 
makes the current of our peculiar 
affections swift and deep. 

R. H. Dana 

DEDICATION 

'he mailed fist soon will be a 
palsied hand. 

A spacious future waits/ O 
bounteous God, 

Who guided us through shadows 
that we trod. 

Give us the strength of purpose 
to command 

The shaping of Thy Will, in 
every land. 

Of happier, fuller lives. And 
may Thy Rod 

And Staff give aid and comfort 
as we plod, 

Seeking to consummate what we 
have planned. 

Now dawns for us the day spring 
from the night, 

Pregnant with hope, greater 
than earth has known. 

The morrow looks for good 
will’s, active ought 
To grace Thy world, and peace 
and joy enthrone. 

Let us not fail in -duty crystal 
clear. 

Let us be worthy when the light 
is here. W. Spencer Leeming 

The Best Cordial 

Tn a heavy, oppressive atmosphere, 
f when the spirits sink too low, 
the best cordial is to read over all 
the letters of one’s friends. 

William Shenstone 

Wise Spending 

There is a wider logic than the 
logic of thrift; there are 
forms of thrift which a thrifty 
use of language will call mean. 
We cannot understand too clear¬ 
ly that money is made to be 
spent, and that the v proper use 
of it is* to spend it for the things 
we need. If we rob ourselves of 
health to save money we arc 
buying money with health ; if 
we save our mpnev instead of' 
buying books, or travelling, we 
are buying money with know¬ 
ledge. We are paying the highest 
price in the world for something 
worth nothing. Arthur Mee 

I Want It Said of Me 

TAie when I may, I want it said 
■L' of me by those who knew me 
best that I always plucked a thistle 
and planted a flower where I thought 
a flower would, grow. 

Abraham Lincoln 


WTiiat wisdom more, what better 
life, than pleasetji God to 
send ? 

What worldly good, what longer 
use, than pleaseth God to 
lend ? 

AVhat better fare than well con¬ 
tent, agreeing with thy wealth ? 

What better guest than trusty 
friend, in sickness and in 
health ? 

What better bed than conscience 
good, to pass the night with 
sleep ? 

What better work than daily 
care from sin thyself to keep ? 


What better thought than think 
on God, and daily him to 
serve ? 

What better gift than 1o the 
poor, that ready be to'siarvc ? 

What greater praise of Gcd and 
man, than mercy for to show ? 

Who, merciless, shall mere / find, 
that mercy shows td fev; ? 

What worse despair than loath 
to die, for fear to go tc hell ? 

What greater faith than trust in 
God, through Christ in heaven 
to dwell ? 

.Thomas Tusser, 
an Elizabethan 


The Grass That Withereth Not 


T 


i ik peculiar characters of the 
grass, which adapt it especi¬ 
ally for the service of man, are 
its apparent humility and cheer¬ 
fulness. 'Its humility, in that it 
seems created only for lowest 
service—appointed to be trodden 
on and fed upon. Its cheerful¬ 
ness, in that it seems to exult 
under all kinds of violence and 
suffering. You roll it, and it is 
stronger the next day ; you mow 
it, and it multiplies its shoots 
as if it were grateful; you tread 


upon it, and it only sends up 
richer perfume. Spring .comes, 
and it rejoices with all the earth 
—glowing with variegated flame 
of flowers—waving in soft depth 
of fruitful strength. Winter 
.comes, and though it w 11 not 
mock its fellow-plants by grow¬ 
ings then, it will not pire and 
mourn and turn colourless or 
leafless as they. . It is always 
green, and is only the brighter 
and gdyer for the hoar frost. 

John Raskin 


SLEEP COMES CREEPING 


A little blackbird in the fad¬ 
ing light 
11 ale 
night; 

A pale blue moon is rising in the 
west. 

Some stars, appear, and all the 
world seems blest. 

Across the way are slender willow 
trees, 4 

Whose branches droop and 
slumber in the breeze ; 

The bird is silent, clouds go 
. sailing by ... 

A sacred stillness fills the moon¬ 
lit sky. 

GOOD MORNING! 

T know the morning; I am ac- 
* quainted with it, and I love it, 
fresh and sweet as it is, a daily 
new creation, breaking forth, and ■ 
calling all that have life and breath * 
and being to new adoration, new 
enjoyments, and new gratitude. 

Daniel Webster 


Your Friend 

A friend is a person with whom 
** I may be sincere. Before him 
I may think aloud. . Emerson 


I pass a little garden full of 
flowers, 

Who nod, their heads and dream 
away the hours ; 

And down the road I hear the 
rolling sea, 

Advancing up the bay and call¬ 
ing me. 

I hear the breakers rumb ing on 
the shore, 

And sleep comes creeping to my 
bedroom door; 

And soon I float across the 
tranquil bay 

To other worlds and glories far 
away. E. Ox^urgh 

A Prayer by Erasmis 

H Lord Jesus Christ, vdio art 
the Wwy, the Truth mid the 
Life, wc pray Thee suffer us not 
to stray from Thee, who art, 
the Way, nor to distrus; Thee 
who art the Truth, nor to rest 
in any other thing thar Thee, 
who art the Life. Teach us, by 
Thy Holy Spirit, vvl at to, 
believe, what to do, and wherein 
to take our rest. 



• w • ' 


mm 


T|_1IC CMPI A Mr\ A frosty morning at Keld, 
I HI J LIMULAINU near Shap in Westmorland 
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Clear Thinking in 

Clare Market 

/ 

B efore this war there were forty nations represented among the 
students of the London School of Economics, long since 
evacuated from its home in Clare Market near the Strand. 


White men r yellow men, brown 
men, black men, girls of all 
nations and stations, they came 
/rom the ends of the earth in hun¬ 
dreds to learn in London how the 
resources of the earth could best 
be harvested, under the rule of 
science, for the benefit of - man¬ 
kind. . Thus they paid homage to 
the finest college of its kind in 
the world, to an institution which 
we owe to a man and woman . 
whom we hope Britain will not 
forget in the days to come— 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb 

It was fashionable here, not so 
many years ago, to say “Oh, the 
Webbs are just cranks/’ Anyone 
was liable to be called a crank 
who in those poor-spirited times 
looked beyond his own nose, be¬ 
yond his own frontiers. But a 
few people of vision and wealth 
saw farther, had wider, thoughts. 
They realised, as the Webbs 
taught, that “ we are all members 
of one another,” and they backed 
the first beginnings of the Lon¬ 
don School of Economics with 
the enthusiasm of those who 
know that they have found a way 
to help their fellow-men and save 
the future from darkness. Dis¬ 
tinguished teachers and thinkers 
flocked to Clare Market to offer 
their services, not all politicians, 
by no means all socialists. 

Reputations were made within 
the ever-growing walls of the grey 
building where the' resources of 
the world were being studied, not 
for war, as in the grim and 


menacing Institute of Geopolitics 
in Munich, but for peace. 

In Munich' the cunning and 
ruthless Professor. Haushofer, 
willing tool of "tyranny, was 
developing Geopolitics as a new 
science destined first to reckon up 
the entire resources of the world, 
material and intellectual and 
even spiritual, and then to 
force them by. crude savagery to 
become the tools of Nafci-German 
domination all over the earth. 

. The aim of the London School 
of Economics was to teach all 
nations equally, whether they 
Were “modern" or “backward," 
whether their skins were light or 
dark, whether their race was 
“Aryan” or something altogether 
different, to teach them all the 
science of true conquest, the con¬ 
quest of stubborn nature by. 
man's intelligence." ' ' 

That, in the opinion of Pro¬ 
fessor Haushofer, was no way to 
teach the world, no way to build 
a New Order. . 

Well, that same building is still 
challenging the Nazis. The 
men and women who were its 
students in 1938 are now fighting 
to preserve the Four Freedoms 
for. mankind. They learned 
much about those freedoms in 
their London class-rooms in the 
days between the two wars. They 
will return to the London School 
of Economics in the future, we 
think, with a new intensity - in 
their work for Britain which will 
help her to help the whole world. 


bedtime corner 


KINDNESS TO 
ANIMALS 



L ittle children, never give 
Pain to things that feel 
and live. 

Let the gentle robin come 
For the crumbs you save at 
home ; ^ 

As his meat you throw along 
He’ll repay you with a song. 
Never hurt the timid hare, 
Peeping from her green grass 
lair; 

Let her come and sport and 
play 

On the lawn at dose of day. 
The little lark goes soaring 
high 

To the bright windows of the 
sky, 

Singing as if ’twere always 
spring, 

And fluttering on an untired 
wing; 

Oh ! let him sing his happy 
song, 

Nor do these gentle creatures 
wrong, 


The Dog and 
the Wolf 

J ^ lean, half-starved wolf 
- happened one night to, 
meet a dog who was well fed 
and happy. The wolf said: 

“ How is it that you are so 
well fed? I run into danger 
much more than you do, and 
yet I am almost starving.” 

“Why, you may live just as 
I do if you are willing to do 
my work/’ replied the dog. 

“Indeed, what is that?.** 
asked the wolf with interest. 

“ Only to guard the house 
at night,” answered the,deg. 

“That will just suit me,” 
replied the wolf. 

Then he saw a mark round 
the dog’s neck, and asked 
what it meant. 

“Oh, that’s nothing!” said 
the dog. “But, if you must 
know, my master ties me up 
in the daytime for fear I 
should bite people.” 

“Thank you,” replied the 
wolf; “you may keep your 
happiness to yourself. I would 
rather be free than be -well 
fed under such conditions.” 

It is better to be poor and 
free than ’ to be rich and a 
slave. 

PRAYER 

S HOW me the ivay I should 
pursue , ■ 

And tell me what I ought to 
do; 

Give me, O Lord, Thy joy and 
peace; 

Thy gracious power through 
me release: Amen 


Governor Casey 

first Australian to receive 
an \ Indian Governorship, 
and indeed the first Dominion , 
Statesman to be thus honoured, 
will soon go to Calcutta as 
Governor of Bengal. He is 
Mr R. G. Casey, Resident Mini¬ 
ster of State in the Middle East. 

Australians ’ and New Zea¬ 
landers have played their part 
before now in governing our 
colonies, and indeed they have 
their own- Mandated Territories 
in the Pacific. They have served 
also in India with distinction, 

( but never in such high office as 
’ the soldier-politician from Mel¬ 
bourne who won the D S O and 
MC in the last war and is now 
a Companion of Honour. 

Brilliant Careers 

7 Mr Casev entered politics quite 
late, for Australia, for it was not 
until 1931, at the age of 41, that 
he first became a member of the 
Federal Parliament, though he 
had previously been Foreign 
Affairs , Officer . in Canberra. 
Educated at Cambridge, he 
studied finance and economics. 
He came up to the University 
just after another brilliant young 
man from Melbourne had left, 
a young man named Stanley 
Melbourne Bruce, who was also 
an M C within four years, and 
was destined to become Prime 
Minister of the Commonwealth 
in 1923, at the age of 40. Mr 
Casey can never equal that 
record but he wasJn the British 
War Cabinet until his Indian 
appointment, and after his tour 
of duty in Bengal is ended there 
will still be time for him to 
become Premier of Australia. 

Meanwhile, the much-harassed 
Province of Bengal will benefit 
by his brilliant brain and ripe 
experience. India needs the 
youthful and fresh outlook of the 
Dominions if she is to make a 
success of the Dominion status 
promised her. 

Australians have played an im¬ 
portant part of late years in the 
development of Malaya, and the 
conquest of the air has brought 
India even nearer to the island 
continent. The two colossal 
slices of the Empire, both still 
largely undeveloped, have each 
of them many things that the 
• other needs, and men like 
Richard Casey will do much to 
bridge the distance between them. 

Australia is rightly pleased 
with her brilliant ex-Treasurer, 
and Melbourne, that fine city, 
has every justification for pride 
in her handsome son. 

A Cancer Cure 

A wonderful discovery has 
been reported by Professor 
E. C. Dodds, the Courtauld Pro¬ 
fessor of Biochemistry in the 
University of London, at a British 
Empire Cancer Campaign meet¬ 
ing. Cancer of the prostate 
gland can be cured by the'tak¬ 
ing of a few pills each day, but 
it must be clearly understood 
that the discovery concerns only 
this individual cancer trouble. 
Professor Dodds said it was par¬ 
ticularly pleasing to him, as a 
laboratory worker, to report the 
dramatic and striking results of 
this treatment, which seems to 
have originated in American 
experiments. 

Although so limited in applica¬ 
tion, the discovery is vital to 
many people, for statistics show 
that cancer of the gland in ques¬ 
tion causes 400 deaths a year; 
moreover, this treatment renews 
hope for further success. The 
fight with cancer is laborious and 
determined. 


The Children's Newspaper, January 15. 1944 



Poland Marches On 

Sturdy young sons of Poland who are refugees in Palestine 
take part in a march past at their school in Nazareth. 


Bn the Village of a Hero 


]y/£oBBERLEY Hall in Cheshire 
has been * given by Sir 
Noton and Lady Barclay to the 
Manchester Education Com¬ 
mittee, who intend to make it the 
permanent home for the Rhodes 
Special School for crippled and 
handicapped children. 

It is a gracious gift, and it Is 
pleasant to reflect that these 
children will have some of the 
shadows lifted from their young 
lives' in such a pleasant setting; 
and pleasant it will be for them, 
too, to know that they, are 
learning about this wonderful 
world in a village that gave 
England one .of her immortals. 

For Mobberley is George Leigh- 
Mallory's village. Here was bom 
that fine spirit who on a June 
day twenty years ago,' with his 
young friend Andrew Irvine, 
climbed out of .human sight into 
the clouds of Mount Everest. 
Here was spent the early child¬ 
hood of this map who was 
always talking, thinking, and 
dreaming of mountains; here 
was born his' younger brother. 
Air Chief Marshal Sir Trafford 
Leigh-Mallory, who has reached 


a high pinnacle of fame as Allied 
Air Commander-in-Chief under 
General Eisenhower; here was 
the home of several generations 
of Mallorys before them; here 
still is the church where their ' 
father ministered, -and their 
grandfather for over half a cen¬ 
tury before him. \ 

When these children go into 
the ancient church of Mobberley 
about a mile from their new 
school, they wall find a window, 
bright and beautiful, set up' in 
memory of the hero of Everest. 
They will see Mallory portrayed 
as a knight at an altar; they 
will see pictures of our legendary 
English heroes, St George, King 
Arthur, and Sir Galahad; they 
will see two lone figures lifting 
their eyes to the snowclad peaks 
of the Himalayas; and they will 
see also this inscription, "dedi¬ 
cated to a valiant soul: 

All his life he sought after 
lohatsoever things are pure and 
higlv and eternal. At last in the 
flower of his perfect manhood 
he teas lost to human sight 
betiveen earth and heaven on the 
topmost peak of Everest. 


Delysia is With Us Again 


^lice Delysia, the French 
actress, is back in London 
after .two and' a half years in the 
Middle East; she is to marry a 
Fighting French Navy officer and 
live in Hampstead. We shall be 
glad to have this brave woman 
among us, until she goes, as 
she says she will, to Paris again, 
to sing to the victorious Allied 
troops in the capital of a 
liberated France. 

Delysia has been our friend 
for many years. She first came 
to this country in 1914, when 
she and her compatriot,. the 
comedian Morton, soon became 
popular entertainers during the 
First Great War. Like the film r 
star, Francoise Rosay, who has 
lately come here after escaping 
from Vichy and the Nazis, 
Delysia never for one moment 
thought of giving in to the foe. 


One or two French stage person¬ 
alities of distinction, alas, sold 
their talents to the conqueror, 
to their lasting and never-to-be- 
forgotten shame, but" not this 
brave and.gay woman with the 
iovely voice, who scorned every 
danger, in gratitude, as she has 
told us, for what Britain did fox 
France and for Freedom,’ 
Delysia entertained the troops 
at the time of the battle ol 
Alamein, not far behind the 
firing-line. She has been bombed, 
shelled, machine-gunned. She 
endured great hardships, and 
gave up the big salary she could 
have earned in London to take 
£10 a week as an Ensa player. 
She stayed by our side when the 
whole world was sure we were 
beaten—our true friend, tried 
and tested in the fire. We will 
not forget her. 
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The Children’s Newspaper, January IS, 1944 

Black Diamonds Indeed ! 

A ll thoughtful people are becoming increasingly aware that 
** there must be great changes.in the coal industry if the' 
nation is to derive from it the impetus necessary to ekpand its 
industry and thus increase its prosperity. 

Mr Bevin, the Minister of can be converted into liquid fuel. 


Labour, has spoken of the great 
’hopes that may legitimately be 
based upon the full and proper 
use of coal, and his words have 
been reinforced by Dr A. Parker, 
the Director of Fuel Research. 
It is not too much to'say that 
the future of the nation is bound 
up with the further development 
of the coal power which we have 
the good fortune to possess. 

Coal in its crude form is 
burned to give us steam power 
or electrical power, or to heat 
our hojuses and factories, «but in 
the future there will be much 
less coal used in this wasteful 
manner and muich more in the 
production of smokeless fuel, of 
electricity; and of commercial 
gas. In addition, coal is becoming 
more and more the raw material 
of various great industries, in¬ 
cluding' explosives, dyes, plastics, 
perfumes, and medicines. The 
field of enterprise in such 
matters is incredibly vast, and 
has yet to be exploited beyond its 
present narrow dimensions. 

, As Dr Parker puts it, if thik 
country - is to maintain its 
position, in industry it must 
rapidly develop its scientific and 
industrial research in relation to 
»• coal. Accordingly, there must 
be an adequate supply of trained 
scientists and technicians. There 
should be a spirit of mutual help 
in research, wit’ll friendly dis¬ 
cussion " and . collaboration be¬ 
tween the scientists in the 
universities, in government estab¬ 
lishments, and in industrial 
research associations. 

Nor must we forget that coal 


We have plenty of coal but very t 
little oil; yet if we possess coal’ 
we also possess mineral oil, 
because the solid fuel can be 
converted into petroleum and 
petrol. As to the use of oil by 
our fighting ships, the Admiralty 
cannot return to coal-burning, 
and therefore would welcome the 
erection of great oil plants to 
make our warships independent 
of imported oil. 

The more we consider the 
subject in detail, the more we see 
how true it is that our coal 
policy, as Mr Bevin has put it, 
cannot stop at the pit head. We 
have to link the triumphs and 
refinements of science to the 
plain hard work in the coal pits, 
not forgetting that that arduous 
labour must have the aid of more 
machinery. 

We may sum up the whole 
question by saying that ice must 
get more coal . and make better 
use of the coal toe get. 

Comfort First ! 

Admiral Sir Frederick Fisher, 
who has just died at the age of 92, 
was t.ho younger brother of Ad- 
miiui oi the Fleet Lord Fisher. 

Joining the Navy in 1865, Sir 
Frederick owed his first sea ap¬ 
pointment to a fellow student at 
Greenwich College. This student 
had the chance to serve on HMS 
Teazer in the Persian Gulf, but 
declined the appointment in the 
loll owing telegram : Life too short. 
Persian. Gulf too hot. College too 
comfortable. Respectfully de¬ 
cline. 

Frederick Fisher, next on the 
list, received the appointment. 


Her teeth are 


YOUR concern- 


Every mother wants her 
children to grow up with strong, 
firm white teeth, safe from the 
danger of decay. The way to 
make sure of this is by giving 
the right care*, when they are 
young. Dentists advise the use 
of the one toothpaste containing 
‘ Milk of Magnesia which 
corrects acid mouth, so often the 
cause of dental trouble. 

The toothpaste to ask for 
is Phillips' Dental Magnesia. 
Train your children to use it 
night and morning. They love 
its pleasant, mild .flavour. 



1/Id. and l/10Jd. 


Dental Magnesia^/) 


\TAKE OLD TUBES BACK TO THE SHOPj 

■ft * Milk of Magnesia' is tire trade mark of Phillips * preparation of magnesia. 


i 


'mm ■ d In War-Free Portugal 


Sndia’s Future 

J^ord Wavell, as Viceroy of. 

India, has been showing *by 
straightforward speech and de¬ 
termined action that he is 
prepared to carry out a food 
policy for India as a whole and 
to back it by .every possible 
means. India, he' says, must 
have the food she needs, and 
other countries of the British * 
Commonwealth, and the United 
States, must be prepared to help 
her. Political animosities will 
not be allowed to interfere with 
a fair food deal for everyone. 
And he added the stem words: 
'‘There can be no condemnation 
too severe, no punishment too 
stem, for those who attempt to 
make unauthorised profits out of 
food or drugs at a time of 
national crisis." 

As to the future, the Viceroy 
declared that, given co-operation 
all round, there was nothing to 
prevent India from growing to 
be the strongest and most highly 
developed country in the’ East. 
India as a whole was promised 
a full scale food policy to raise 
the standard of living; a roads 
and communications policy; and 
a countrywide policy of power 
schemes to drive India’s industry. 

In the meantime, the army 
was being used not only to fight 
the famine in detail, but to fight 
the cholera and malaria which 
have accompanied the famine. 
Devoted work is being done. 

A Nation’s. 

Tragic Loss 


Dortugal today h the listening post of the world.. There 
1 all nations still meet on neutral ground. To Portugal 
come news and information which cannot come to other 
countries. So both Britain and Germany are eager to be well 
thought of in Portugal and dre doing much to win her favour; 

According to a correspondent The middle and upper classes 
of the American paper Christian do not send their children to the 


Science Monitor, who has re¬ 
cently been in Portugal, at least 
80 per cent of the population of 
Portugal is illiterate. This is in 
part due to the Government’s 
policy that it is the function of 
the home to educate the child, 
and partly because lack of funds 
prevents the building of many 
schools. Last year, however, 
the Government drafted a pro¬ 
gramme to build four thousand 
“ Little Red Schoolhouses ” 
throughout the country. 

Students in Portugal wear 
long, black capes as a mark of 
distinction. The longer and 
more bedraggled the cape is, the 
more style it possesses. The lin¬ 
ing of the cape is embroidered 
with flowers, poems, and so on. 

Coloured ribbons, representing 
different courses of.. study, are 
tied to brief cases. Yellow is for 
medicine, red for. law, blue for 
letters, and so on. Upon gradua¬ 
tion, the boys burn their ribbons 
in a public bonfire. 

Portuguese students are not as. 
active politically as the students 
of most other countries. But 
until the Spanish Civil War 
there was a lot of freedom of dis¬ 
cussion among the students. 
Now, however, the mamnext to 
you in a cafe might be a spy. 


state primary schools, wh:cli are 
free, but send them to schools in 
Lisbon, run by Britain, France, 
and Germany. 

The German school is by far 
the most popular if only because 
it is cheaper. * The German 
school, too, runs dances and 
motion pictures and parlies for 
the parents at regular in:ervals. 
The Germans appear to rival the 
British school with exhibits and^ 
parties, invariably arranging 
larger and better affairs than 
the British Government. For 
example, in the. case of the 
Architectural Exhibit of the 
British Institute, few people at¬ 
tended the rather small, modestly 
constructed show. A month iater, 
however, the Germans sent to 
Lisbon truckloads cf equipment 
for the construction of a German 
Architectural show, an I this 
attracted thousands of people. 

HAND-WEAVING 

RELICS 

Paisley Museum has just been 
presented with two relics of the 
old hand-loom weaving days. One 
is a double shuttle, long obsolete; 
the other is a fan of small goose 
feathers, used to dry sized warps 
before drying machineiy was 
invented. 


When in 1942 it became known 
that Scotland had the highest 
infant .mortality rate for the 
period 1934-38 of seventeen coun- 
, tries, including the Dominions, ■. 
the United States, and all coun¬ 
tries in Western Europe except 
Spain and Portugal, a Committee . 
was set up to investigate. 

The Committee’s report re¬ 
cently issued states that in 
Holland, during these five years, 

39 out of every 1000 babies died, 
in Norway 43, and in England 
and Wales 57. 

Scotland, however, in the same 
period, showed the shocking ' 
figure of 77, which means tliat 
in Scotland one of every 13 
babies died in infancy. 

This state of affairs is the more 
surprising when we consider that 
forty years ago Scotland had a 
lower infantile, mortality rate 
than most other countries. This 
can only be interpreted as a 
sign that in Scotland at least 
the standard of .living has de- * 
dined since the end of last 
century. Indeed, according to 
the Report, the .proportion of 
people in Scotland living in 
poverty is twice as high, and the 
percentage of overcrowding six 
times as great as in England. 

If the infantile .mortality rate 
is to be seriously reduced there 
must be better housing and less 
overcrowding, enough of the 
right food for all, improved 
welfare services, more well- 
planned maternity hospitals, and 
a better training for students . 
and family doctors in child 
health and nutrition. 

The report adds that if Scot¬ 
land had been doing as well as 
Holland in the matter of infant 
lives, she would save 5000 infaiit . 
Scots every year. They must be 
saved. 

We do not doubt that the' 1 
efficient Scottish people have 
already taken steps to remedy 
this appalling state of affairs. 



Mother! Child's Best Laxative 
is ‘California "Syrup of Figs’ 


Children love the pleasant } 
taste of 1 California Syrup of 
Figs,’ and gladly take it even 
when bilious, feverish, sick or 
constipated. It sweetens the 
stomach and moves the bowels 
without cramping or over-acting. 


Millions of mothers depend upon 
this gentle, harmless laxa - ive. r 

Tell your chemist you want 
‘ California Syrup of Figs,’ which 
has full directions for babies and 
children of all ages. Obtainable 
everywhere at 1/4 and 2 /d. 



Entries to\ MONTGOMERIE £> CO-LTD-1BROX* GLASGOV^ 
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QUITE RECKLESS 

4 < H as X om 'brother had an 
accident? I see he has his 
hand bandaged.” 

“Yes.: Reckless driving.” 

“Ah.! a motor-cycle, I sup¬ 
pose?” 

“No; a nail.” 

The Worm Must Not Complain 

JJe who makes himself a-worm 
cannot complain if he is 
crushed. Kant 



Quarts of All Sizes 

ABOVE a shop-door in Devizes 
** A tinman his ivares adver¬ 
tises ' . 

In language that’s queer: 

“Take notice—sold here, {sizes " 
Quart measures of all shapes and 


Jacko Pays the Fares 



\A/hen Jacko travelled into Town by bus the other day he gave the tickets 
” * to Bouncer to hold. At a depot on the journey there was a change of 
conductors. 44 Fares, please ! ,f the hew conductor called, coming into the 
bus ; and Jacko turned to Bouncer. .** Where are the tickets, Bouncer ? ” 
asked Jacko. But Bouncer sat there quietly with an innocent look on his face. 
“Hey! What’s the game?” demanded the conductor. “Pretending 
you’ve already taken tickets! I suppose you’ll tell me he’s eaten them 1 
next.”* And that, in fact, is just what had happened. Luckily the cheerful 
old gentleman on the seat opposite was able to convince the conductor. 

BEDTIME The Early Bird 

“When stars come out,” the “^Thy, Dad, I was up with the 
Starfish cried, lark this morniiig,” said 

“All fishes should be sleepy- Bobby on being rebuked for being 
eyed.” late for the first meal of the day. 

“Quite" right,”* the Oyster “Well, don’t stay up with the 
, yawned, “and so . lark so. long,’! was his father’s 

Straight to my. oyster bed I’ll ,reply. “Come down in time for 
.’go!” breakfast!” 

V ACTS ABOUT THE ALPHABET 


QpHE letters of the alphabet 
appear practically in the 
same order in nearly * all 
languages. 

The number of letters in the 
alphabets of different languages 
varies considerably. English and 
German have 26 letters; French, 
25; Spanish, 27; Italian, 21; 
Russian, 33; Greek, 24; Latin 
and. Hebrew, 22; Celtic, ^ 17; 
Arabic, 28; Sanskrit, 49; Arme¬ 
nian, 38. 

In all languages the alphabet 
is imperfect, and various letters 
have to stand for more than* one 
sound each. In our own 


English language, for instance, it 
is estimated that there. are 42 
sounds, and only 26 letters to 
represent them. 

One verse in the Bible contains 
all the letters of the alphabet 
except J, which was originally 
the same letter as I. It is Ezra 
vii, 21. 

All the letters of the alphabet 
are in this sentence: The quick 
hr own fox jumps over the lazy 
dog . 

Two English words contain all 
the vowels in the alphabet in 
th6ir right order—facetious and 
abstemious. - 


The Children’s Hour 


Here are details of the BBC 
broadcasts for Wednesday, 
January 12, to Tuesday, January 
18. 

- Wednesday, , 5.20 The Babes in 
the Wood, by S. G. Hulme- 
Beaman, from the Theatre Royal, 
Toytown, with Dennis the Dach¬ 
shund and Larry the Lamb as The 
Babes. 5.55 Prayers. 

Thursday, 5.20 Muggins at the 
Dog Show, by Antonia Ridge; fol¬ 
lowed by Songs by the Rogerstone 
School Choir, conducted by 
Lyndon Hugh. 5.50 Letter from 
America. 

Friday, 5.20 Scottish Magazine, 
including ■ children . singing from 
Barra; How Bagpipes are made, by 
R. G. Lawrie, with illustrations 
played by Pipe-Major. John ' Mac¬ 
donald; Songs of the North, by 


Alexander Henderson; A Ballad 
read by Jean Taylor Smith; and 
an entertainment recorded when 
Annan, children raised funds for 
General Montgomery’s armies. 

Saturday, 5.20 The Swish of the 
Curtain, by John Keir Cross, based 
on the book by Pamela Brown, 
produced by John Keir Cross, with 
Alan Paul at the piano—Part 1, 
The Blue Door Theatre. . 

Sunday, 5.20 Bunyan, a play by 
V. A. Pearn. 

Monday, 5.20 The West Country 
Singers; followed by a discussion 
between David Harris and school 
children .on Self-Government in 
School. 

Tuesday, 5.30 Concert, the fifth 
in the series at Houldsworth Hall, 
by the BBC Northern Orchestra, 
conducted by Ronald Biggs. 


IT ALL DEPENDS 

“Ts the house within walking 
■ distance of the railway 
station?” the house-hunter in¬ 
quired. 

“Well, sir,” said the agent, 
“how far can you walk?” 

Riddles About Ducks 

. ^rnY does a duck* go into the 
water? For divers reasons. 
Why does a duck come out of 
the water? For suh-dry reasons . 

What would be a good epitaph 
for a duck? Peas (peace) to its 
remains. 

What is the difference between 
a duck with one wing and a duck 
with two? Merely a difference of 
a pinion (opinion). 

When does a duck just out of 
the water suggest a financial 
panic? When it makes a run on 
the hank . 

I saw a duck swimming in the 
pond and a dog sitting on Tts 
tail. Could this he true? Yes; 
the dog sat on his own tail on the 
hank. 

NATURE NEWS 

(Chaffinches begin to mate and 
rooks to visit their old nest¬ 
ing sites in the tall trees, though 
they will not rebuild their nests 
till late February or early March. 
In sheltered spots the gorse and 
the primrose bloom, while the 
lovely snowdrop seems to care 
nothing at all for the weather, 
and its flowers are often seen 
above the fallen snow. On sunny 
mornings the bees can be heard 
buzzing, and slugs may be seen. 

Other Worlds 

Tn the evening Mars, Saturn, 
and Uranus are in the south, 
and Jupiter is 
in the south¬ 
east. In the 
morning Venus 
is in the south¬ 
east. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it may 
be seen at G 
am on Sunday, January. 16. 

No Linguist 

'THERE once was a tall red 
* ■ flamingo 

Who said, “By the great Jumping 
Jingo , 

I’ve been in this clime 
For a very long time. 

But I haven’t yet mastered their 
lingo . ” 

AN EYE TEST 

JJere is a diagram consisting 
of a square, a circle, and a 
triangle. Copy it roughly on a 
piece of paper, 
and then with¬ 
out waiting to 
study it' place 
a figure 1 in 
the space that 
is in the circle, but .not in the 
triangle or square, a figure 2 in 
the space that is in the triangle 
and circle, but not in the 
square, a figure 3 in the space 
that is in all three, and a figure 
4 in’ the space that is in the 
triangle and square, but not in 
the circle. * - 




The Great Rush 

T HE Snail said, “Let us race!” 

And smiled a smile most sly. 
“Absurd!” the Tortoise cried; 
“You’re slower far than I.” 

But when his friend replied 
He flushed an angry flush. 

He found the Snail proposed 
To race him up a rush! 

Quick Ways of Multiplying 

T 0 multiply by 5 add 0 and 
divide by 2. 

To multiply by 25 add two Os 
and divide by 4. 

To multiply by 125 add three 
Os and divide by 8. • * 

To multiply by 15, 35, 45, and 
so on, double the multiplier and 
halve the multiplicand, thus: 
438 x 45 = 219. x 90 = 19,710. 
When the multiplicand is odd 
do not halve it, but halve the 
answer, thus: 171 x 55 = 171 x 
110 '-j- 2 = 18,810 ~ 2 = 9405. 
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WHEN THE PASSENGER 
PUSHED 

(Canadian railways are reckoned 
among the world’s marvels of 
engineering skill, for speed and 
for comfort. But the first rail¬ 
ways in Canada were being built 
when the engines, sometimes 
broke down on _ the steep 
gradients. 

On these occasions the guard 
used to walk along the corridor 
calling out these instructions: 

First-class passengers , stay 

ivhere you are. 

Second-class passengers get 
out and ivalk. 

Third-class passengers, get oui 
and push! 

And they had to push! 
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LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWERS 

What is thj 
Word? 

Pole 

Charade 

‘ For-tur.e 



I T is so much easier to 
be successful in games 
and in schoolwork if you 
are healthy, strong .and 
vigorous. To ensure such 
fitness you will find it - 
a great -help to drink 
* Ovaltine ’ every day. 

This delicious food bever¬ 
age is prepared from 
Nature’s finest foods and 
provides the nourish incut 
required to build up body, 
brain and nerves and to 
create abundant energy. 


The special properties of * Ovaltine’ are recognised by leading 
trainers who make it a regular item of the training diet* for 
players and athletes in their charge. ‘Ovaltine’ has also 
played an important part in many outstanding feats of 
endurance. - ** 

Drink delicious 

OVALTINE 

for Health, Strength & Vitality 
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